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PREFACE 


Since the publication, in December, 1921, and in March, 1922, of 
the proceedings of the Washington Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments, several issues of International Conciliation have been 
devoted to the problem of disarmament. That solution of this 
problem depends to a very great extent on effective control of the 
traffic in and manufacture of armaments is becoming increasingly 
plain. What has been done to this end under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, and the part taken by the United States in those 
efforts, are reviewed in the following document prepared by Miss 
Constance Drexel, who has specialized for many years on the subject 
of disarmament and has had ample opportunity to consult the 
archives at Geneva. 

The texts of certain treaties referred to by Miss Drexel, including 
the General Act of Brussels of July 2, 1890, the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main, and the Convention for the Supervision of the International 
Trade in Arms and Ammunition and in Implements of War, signed 
June 17, 1925, were included in International Conciliation, No. 251, 
published in June, 1929. 

NIcHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
New York, November 20, 1933. 
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ARMAMENT 
MANUFACTURE AND TRADE 


By 


CONSTANCE DREXEL 


Though Aristophanes! five centuries before Christ wrote of the 
armament makers of that period blocking peace in ancient Greece, 
and though pre-war revelations proved ever-increasing intrigues of 
European armament industries, it was only the Great War itself 
which finally shocked statesmen into some effort to stop this com- 
merce in death and destruction from inundating the world with its 
products. 

For a study of this question which is a live issue today, it is 
necessary to go back—even back of the Geneva period. It is neces- 
sary to turn back to the records of the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919 which met to liquidate the World War and gave birth to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations in the Treaty of Versailles. 

With militarism to be crushed, the victorious powers realized that 
the traffic in and private manufacture of arms must be curbed. 
First, they took care that Germany and the defeated powers were 
rendered helpless in this respect. In respect of the international 
traffic in arms, Germany is bound by Article 126 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which says: 

Germany undertakes to accept and observe the agreements 
made by the Allied and Associated Powers or some of them with 
regard to the trade in arms and spirits, and to the matters dealt 
with in the General Act of Berlin of February 26, 1885, the 
General Act of Brussels of July 2, 1890, and the Convention 
completing or modifying the same. , 


In respect of private manufacture of material for war, she is bound 
by Article 168 of the Treaty of Versailles: 


The manufacture of arms, munitions, or any war material 
shall only be carried out in factories or works the location of 
which shall be communicated to and approved by the Govern- 
ments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, and the 
number of which they retain the right to restrict. 

Within three months from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, all other establishments for the manufacture, prepara- 


! Aristophanes’ Comedy: Peace. 
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tion, storage or design of arms, munitions, or any war material 
whatever shall be closed down. The same applies to all arsenals 
except those used as depots for the authorised stocks of muni- 
tions. Within the same period the personnel of these arsenals 
will be dismissed. 


Article 170 may be regarded as dealing with both traffic and 
manufacture: 


Importation into Germany of arms, munitions and war ma- 
terial of every kind shall be strictly prohibited. 

The same applies to the manufacture for, and export to, 
foreign countries of arms, munitions and war material of every 


kind. 


Almost simultaneously (for the League Covenant was adopted by 
the Peace Conference at its 5th Plenary Session on April 28, 1929), 
the victorious powers took upon themselves responsibilities in this 
direction. Unfortunately, what is really one problem was divided 
into two, and treated in two places in the Covenant. In Article 
VIII? which is often referred to as the Disarmament Article, one 
finds private manufacture dealt with as follows: 

The Members of the League agree that the manufacturé by 
private enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open 


to grave objections. . . . The Council shall advise how the 
evil effects attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented. 


Further on, in Article X XIII,* one finds trade and international 
traffic dealt with: 


The Members of the League will entrust the League with the 
general supervision of the trade in arms and ammunition with 
the countries in which the control of this traffic is necessary 
in the common interest. 


So much for the obligations in the League Covenant. There was 
an immediate problem and the victorious powers took an immediate 
step, in the signing of the Traffic in Arms Convention of St. Germain 
on September 10, 1919.‘ It was but natural, at the close of the World 
War, that the Allies and the United States should find themselves 
in possession of great stocks of arms and munitions. Not only on 


2 See par. 5. 

§ See par. d. 

‘Convention for the Control of the Trade in Arms and Ammunition and Protocol 
signed at St. Germain-en-Laye, Sept. 10, 1910, see p. 29 in League of Nations’ Documents 
Concerning the Conference for the Control of the International Trade in Arms, Munitions and 
Implements of War, C.758.M.258.1924. IX. Seealso International Conciliation, No. 251. 
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the fighting fronts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, but in the munition 
factories of England, France, neutral countries, and the United 
States, engines of death and destruction at the signing of peace were 
prepared to carry on the massacre for years to come. 

No secret is made of the use of some of these supplies to carry on 
the various expeditions into Soviet Russia. And to follow the rest 
of the wa. stocks might be a revelation in determining some of the 
reasons for the armed conflicts of the past decade. Which of these 
war stocks found their way to China and Latin America, and before 
that, to the Near East? Not that the Convention signed at St. 
Germain-en-Laye on September 10, 1919, put an end to all possi- 
bility of trouble from these and other engines of destruction. Indeed, 
the Convention has been suspected of trying to prevent certain 
oppressed territories in Africa and Asia from armed rebellion against 
their European masters. That Convention and its Protocol did, 
however, agree upon a common policy in regard to the disposal of the 
stocks on hand and upon a system of publicity and supervision of the 
traffic in armaments which were the result of the study of a special 
commission appointed by the victorious governments at the 1919 
Peace Conference in Paris, among them the United States. 

The importance with which this arms traffic convention was 
regarded by the statesmen at the Peace Conference is manifested by 
the signatories. Representing the United States and signing the 
Convention for that government were the Honorable Frank L. Polk, 
Under Secretary of State (left in charge of the American delegation), 
Ambassador Henry White, and General Tasker H. Bliss. Among 
others are all the chief delegates of France at the Peace Conference, 
i.e. Premier Georges Clemenceau (Commissioner General for Franco- 
American Military Affairs) and Ambassador Jules Cambon. Ignacy 
Jan Paderewski signed for Poland, Nicholas Politis for Greece, 
Edouard Bene’ for Czechoslovakia, Arthur Balfour and others for 
the British Empire, and Paul Hymans for Belgium. 

In the United States, the greatest war material producing country 
in the world, the Convention was unnoticed. Even The New York 
Times passed it by. Turning to the issue of September 11, 1919, 
the front page has a long dispatch from Washington whose headlines 
state that the Treaty of Versailles with the League Covenant had 
been reported to the Senate from the Foreign Relations Committee 
and that “Senator Lodge Denounces the League as a War Pro- 
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moter’’; another, which was at the top of an article from North 
Dakota where President Wilson was speaking on his trans-continental 
tour trying to win support for the League, ‘‘Wilson Declares Op- 
ponents Twist Treaty Meaning”’’; and a third “Victory Parade on 
Fifth Avenue,” describing General Pershing at the head of his troops 
returning from France. 
What, briefly speaking, were the provisions of this arms conven- 
tion? After explaining its purpose in the preamble as follows: 
Whereas the long war now ended, in which most nations have 
successively become involved, has led to the accumulation in 
various parts of the world of considerable quantities of arms and 
munitions of war, the dispersal of which would constitute a 
danger to peace and public order, . . . and that in certain 
parts of the world it is necessary to exercise special supervision 
over the trade in, and the possession of arms and ammunition 


. and whereas the Brussels Act of July 2, 1890 no longer 
meets present conditions 


the twenty-six articles of the Convention then proceed to do three 
things. They prohibit the export of arms and munitions of war, 
save for certain exceptions to be allowed by the contracting parties 
by means of export licenses to meet the requirements of their govern- 
ments or those of the governments of any of the High Contracting 
Parties; they provide for the creation of a Central International 
Office, under the control of the League of Nations, for the purpose 
of collecting information on the trade in arms; they establish certain 
prohibited zones (considered danger spots of the world), and zones 
under maritime supervision. 

Delegates to the early sessions of the League Council and Assembly 
at Geneva in 1920 and 1921 were greatly disturbed by the non- 
ratification of this Convention, especially by the United States, for 
this meant that no supervision was being exercised over the manu- 
facture and traffic of armaments. At the time, in the light of the 
experience of the World War, such a control appeared as the most 
urgent measure to be taken in the realm of disarmament. After 
years of fruitless efforts in this domain, many observers concur 
in this point of view. Anxious resolutions were passed, in conse- 
quence of which inquiries were sent by the Secretary General to both 
Members and non-Members of the League. 

As this was the period when the United States remained aloof from 
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the League of Nations, the State Department answered the Council's 
letter of November 21, 1921, on July 28, 1922, by saying that “‘ while 
the Government of the United States is in cordial sympathy with 
efforts to restrict traffic in arms and munitions of war, it finds itself 
unable to approve the provisions of the Convention and to give any 
assurance of its ratification.”’"* In this letter the Secretary of State 
called attention to existing legislation which provided for limited 
embargoes on arms and munitions of war, that is to say, only in 
cases of civil war or revolution in Latin-American countries or where 
the United States has extra-territorial rights (China), and not in 
cases of armed conflicts between states. It is true that during part 
of this period of unanswered communications,—from November 11 
to February 6,—the United States Government was occupied with 
the Washington Conference on Armaments and Far Eastern and 
Pacific questions. But except for a slight reference to conditions in 
China, no mention was made of controlling traffic or manufacture 
of arms.® 

In Europe, meanwhile, even at the First Assembly (1920) at 
Geneva, there were those who were not willing to leave disarmament 
only in the hands of the Permanent Advisory Commission for Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Air Questions which the Council had created on 
May 17, 1920, since it comprised only officers of the army, navy, and 
air forces of each of the states represented on the Council. Therefore, 
early in 1921, a more representative committee was created, under 
the name of the Temporary Mixed Commission, to deal with dis- 
armament questions. Its first chairman was M. René Viviani, ex- 
premier of France, and it continued in existence until 1924. Its 
membership consisted of six recognized authorities on political, social, 
and economic subjects; six technical experts who were members 
of the Permanent Advisory Commission; four members of the 
League’s Economic and Financial Committees, and six members 
(three employers’ representatives and three workers’ representa- 
tives) of the Governing Body of the International Labor Office, 
afterwards énlarged by the addition of other members competent 


5 For text see p. 11 under Cooperation of the United States in the Work of the Temporary 
Mixed Commission, in League of Nations’ Documents Concerning the Conference for the 
Control of the International Trade in Arms, Munitions and Implements of War, C.758.M.258. 
1924. IX. 

8 Conference for the Limitation of Armament, Senate Document No. 126, see pp. 593, 599, 
655, and 656, under Minutes of the Committee on Pacific and Far Eastern Questions; 
also p. 845 of the Report of the American Delegation including Treaties and Resolutions. 
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in the subject. The United States was not represented on this 
Commission and did not cooperate with it until later. 

On September 1, 1922, this Temporary Mixed Commission took 
note of the reply of the United States Government and decided that 
the question of a new convention on arms traffic must be reexamined 
in its entirety in the light of the existing situation and with a view of 
finding the basis of a possible collaboration with the United States,’ 

The situation arising from the refusal of the United States to 
ratify the Convention of St. Germain was examined at considerable 
length by the Third Assembly (1922) and by the Assembly’s Dis- 
armament (Third) Commission, which were meeting at about the 
same time. The following resolution resulted :* 

(a) The Assembly considers it highly desirable that the 

xovernment of the United States should express the objections 

which it has to formulate to the provisions of the Convention of 

St. Germain, as well as any proposals which it may care to make 

as to the way in which these objections can be overcome. 

(b) The Assembly is of the opinion that the Temporary 
Mixed Commission should be instructed to prepare a scheme for 
the control of the international traffic in arms to be considered 
by the Conference which is to deal with the private manufacture 
of arms. 

(c) The Assembly requests the Council to take such steps as 
it thinks advisable to carry out the purpose above indicated. 


It was at once apparent to the Temporary Mixed Commission 
that neither the preparation of a new scheme for the control of the 
international traffic in arms laid down in paragraph (b) of this 
resolution nor the execution of a scheme for the control of private 
manufacture could be successfully undertaken until the cooperation 
of the United States Government had been obtained. 

It was in this sense that the Commission reported to the Council in 
accordance with paragraph (c) of the Assembly resolution. In 
agreement with this opinion, the Council at its next session requested 
its President to address a letter to the Secretary of State of the United 
States along the lines of the Assembly resolution. This letter, en- 
closing the report of the Temporary Mixed Commission to the Coun- 
cil and that of the Third Committee to the Assembly devoted to 
their discussion of these questions was sent on May 1, 1923. The 
letter appealed to the United States for its criticism of the St. Ger- 

see p. 11, League of Nations Document C.758.M.258.1924.1X. 

9 ie 12, League of Nations Document C.758.M.258.1924.1X. 
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main Convention and showed plainly how much any effective action 
regarding not only the control of the international traffic in arms but 
action in respect of control of private manufacture of armaments 
depended upon cooperation of such a vast manufacturing country 
as the United States. 

The Council and the Fourth Assembly (1923) met in September, 
but postponed all decisions giving effect to the above resolutions of 
the Third Assembly until hearing from the United States. Late in 
the session a reply from Washington dated September 12, 1923, was 
received at Geneva. After again expressing cordial sympathy 
with any efforts suitable to restrict traffic in arms and munitions of 
war, three reasons for refusing to accept the convention of St. Ger- 
main were given by the Secretary of State. First, the United States 
Government noted that, while the ‘‘ provisions controlling the traffic 
in arms and munitions of war left the signatory powers free not 
only to meet their own requirements in the territories subject to 
their jurisdiction and free to supply each other with arms but also 
to provide for supplying each other with arms and munitions to the 
full extent that they may see fit,”’ yet, the ‘contracting parties 
would be prohibited from selling arms and ammunitions to states 
not parties to the Convention,” and this meant that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would be required to prevent shipment 
of military supplies to such Latin-American countries as have not 
signed or adhered to the Convention. 

Next, the Government of the United States could not interfere 
with private arms-producing concerns. To quote: 

It should be observed also that the acceptance by the United 
States of an agreement of the nature and scope of the Conven- 
tion of St. Germain would call for the enactment of legislation 
to make it operative and particularly for the imposition of 
penalties applicable to private arms-producing concerns as a 


means of establishing an effective control. This Government 
is notin a position to undertake the enactment of such legislation. 


Another paragraph in Mr. Hughes’ note contained the third reason: 


Finally, it may be observed that the provisions of the Conven- 
tion relating to the League of Nations are so intertwined with 
the whole Convention as to make it impracticable for this Gov- 
ernment to ratify, in view of the fact that it is not a Member 
of the League of Nations. 

10 Ibid, p. 13. 
[13] 
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Undaunted, the Assembly felt that it was the duty of the League 
of Nations to persevere. It asked the Temporary Mixed Commission 
to go ahead with a new convention or conventions to replace that 
of St. Germain and to invite the United States Government to 
appoint representatives to cooperate with the Temporary Mixed 
Commission in preparing the draft convention or conventions. 

Thereupon, the Council sent an invitation to Washington on 
December 14, 1923, which was accepted by the United States Minis- 
ter at Berne, Joseph C. Grew, in a letter to the Secretary General 
dated February 2, 1924, two days before the scheduled opening of 
the meetings of the Temporary Mixed Commission.“ Mr. Grew 
attended these meetings until he was appointed Under Secretary of 
State, when he was replaced by Mr. Hugh Gibson, his successor at 
Berne. Among members of the Commission at that time were 
Viscount Cecil of Great Britain, Albert Lebrun of France (elected 
President of France in 1932), and Léon Jouhaux, Secretary of the 
French Federation of Labor, representing workers’ groups. 

These meetings continued at various intervals until July 12, 1924, 
on which date a new draft convention for the supervision of the 
international arms traffic was ready. The next step was for the 
League to call an international conference of all interested govern- 
ments to adopt or modify this draft convention into one which would 
take the place of the rejected St. Germain Convention. The United 
States Government indicated that it would be willing to participate 
in such a conference. 

What was the attitude of the United States during these negotia- 
tions at Geneva? The most important was its attitude toward the 
private manufacture of armaments and munitions of war. In these 
are included armaments on land, at sea, and in the air, for example, 
artillery and tanks, battleships and submarines, bombing and other 
aircraft for war. 

It was repeatedly urged at Geneva, as in resolutions quoted above, 
that the next convention should include both traffic in and private 
manufacture of arms. We find this demand again in September, 
1923, when the League’s Fourth Assembly recommended that 
- . when the Council has received the report of the Temporary 
Mixed Commission concerning the arms traffic and private manu- 
facture of arms, it should consider the question of summoning an 

11 Ibid., p. 14. 
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international conference to draw up conventions on these subjects. ’’” 
The attitude of the United States was made clear when, on February 
6, 1924, Mr. Grew made an important statement for his Government, 
reported in the official minutes as follows:* ‘Concerning the desir- 
ability of combining in one draft convention the two questions of the 
control of the traffic in arms and the control of the private manu- 
facture of arms and munitions, Mr. Grew informed the Commission 
that his instructions did not authorize him to entertain any subject 
other than the trafficin arms. It was on this understanding that the 
United States accepted the invitation to send a representative to 
attend the meetings of the Commission.’’ In spite of eloquent 
appeals by MM. Jouhaux of France, Guerrero of Salvador, and Sottile 
of Nicaragua, there was no longer question of including the manu- 
facture of arms in the convention on trade and traffic in arms, against 
the opposition of the United States. 

In the same statement, Mr. Grew said that the proposed Central 
Information Office for the collection of information concerning this 
international traffic should not be connected with the League of 
Nations if the ratification of the United States was desired. “This 
is the view to which the United States still adhered,”’ said Mr. Grew, 
“and full consideration would have to be given to it in the prepara- 
tion of any plan to which it might be found desirable that the 
United States should adhere.”’ 

The members of the Commission made every attempt to give 
“full consideration” to a plan for the organization of a central 
statistical office which would not be objectionable to the United 
States by being connected with the League of Nations. At the same 
time they tried to keep the organization close to the League in order 
to satisfy the governments which were League Members and which 
did not wish to set up a number of international offices for various 
purposes, outside of the jurisdiction of the League. The Permanent 
Advisory Commission for Military, Naval and Air Questions, which 
decides technical details involving the definitions of war materials, 
was particularly careful to attempt to conform to the wishes of the 
United States Government. As a result, the Central International 
Office, which under Article 5 of the St. Germain Convention was 
placed under the control of the League of Nations, in the draft con- 

12 Report of the Temporary Mixed Commission for the Reduction of Armaments, League of 
Nations Document A.16.1924.IX, p. 2 

8 See p. 46 in League of Nations Document C.758.M.258.1924.IX. 
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vention was merely established by the Council of the League for the 
purpose of collecting and publishing documents of all kinds with 
regard to the trade in and the distribution of arms, munitions and 
implements of war." 

This seemed satisfactory to Minister Grew and Minister Gibson, 
but not to the late United States Senator Theodore E. Burton of 
Ohio when he appeared at Geneva the following year to participate 
in the conference to draw up the final convention. He was assisted 
by a number of United States army and navy officers, and State 
Department representatives. There was considerable discussion on 
the subject of this Central Office. At the suggestion of the United 
States, the delegates tried to find means by which governments 
might send their reports and statistics to the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, to a special body with its own Secretariat chosen by 
a selected number of governments, or to a board of Ministers or 
Ambassadors from perhaps eight or ten chosen states. Finally, after 
turning over this question to a sub-committee of which Senator 
Burton was chairman, the idea of a Central Office was discarded 
entirely..5 M. Jouhaux and other delegates expressed great dis- 
appointment at this decision which they felt was a severe blow to 
the Convention. 

It will be recalled further that the United States Government 
objected to the St. Germain Convention because its provision for- 
bidding trade in arms with countries not parties to the Convention 
would preclude the United States from supplying arms to many 
American countries which might not ratify. This was amended by 
the Temporary Mixed Commission in the draft convention to meet 
this objection on the part of the United States, and export of arms 
was permitted to any government recognized by the government of 
the exporting country and, in certain cases, to belligerents who had 
not yet acquired a full government status." 

The United States’ point of view was also met in the delicate 
matter of the neutrality of the government of an exporting country 

M4 Article 8 of the Temporary Mixed Commission's Draft Convention for the Control 
of the International Trade in Arms, Munitions, and Implements, see p. 19 of League of 
Nations Document C.758.M.258.1924.1X. 

6 Ibid., pp. 85, 88-89, 91, 93, 190-191. 

6 Proceedings of the Conference for the Supervision of the International Trade in Arms 
and Ammunition and Implements of War, Geneva, May 4 to June 19, 1925, League of Na- 


tions Document A.13.1925.1X, under Verbatim Reports of Meetings therein, 9th Meeting 
See Pp. 222-226. 
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in time of war.'? By the existing rules of international law, the 
neutrality of a state is not affected if a resident thereof, national or 
foreign, exports arms or munitions to a belligerent. For instance, 
during the period of the official neutrality of the United States 
Government in the European war, it was quite possible for its citizens 
and factories to reap large profits from arms and munitions and other 
supplies sold to the belligerents. The matter assumes a new com- 
plexion if, owing to an international convention, an export license 
becomes necessary, as this brings a government intervention in the 
transaction. The difficulty was solved by the Commission, therefore, 
in a new article in the Draft Convention suspending the provisions 
of Articles 2 to 6 in time of war.'8 

Nevertheless, in spite of these and other changes which had been 
made to meet the viewpoint of the United States, Senator Burton 
felt that the Draft Convention was not yet satisfactory. Many 
changes, therefore, were made by the Conference in 1925. Bearing 
in mind the necessity for securing ratification by the Senate, Senator 
Burton tried to delete mention of the League of Nations in the text 
of the Convention, although, it is true, the Convention was intended 
for the adoption of fifty-five other states who were then Members 
of the League. The discussion on this subject follows: 

Article 27 


THE PRESIDENT (Count Carton de Wiart of Belgium): . . . We 
must examine an amendment proposed by the United States delega- 
tion for the suppression of the clause in paragraph 2 which reads 


as follows: 
And the provisions of Agreements registered with the League 
of Nations and published by the League up to the date of the 
coming into force of the present Convention. 


Article 28 


The Council of the League of Nations shall cause to be pub- 


17 See Articles 3 and 25 of the Draft Convention on pp. 18 and 24 of League Document 
C.758.M.258.1924.1X; also pp. 27-28 under ‘‘special mention must be made of the altera- 


tions,”’ etc. 
18 See Article 2 of the Draft Convention, also pp. 83, 204-206 for discussion thereon in 


Minutes of Meetings in League of Nations Document C.758.M.258.1924.1X. 
19 See Minutes of the 11th meeting in Proceedings of the 1925 Conference, Document 
A.13.1925.1X, pp. 242-243. 
[17] 
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lished an annual report on the operation of the present Conven- 
tion. This report shall be presented to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. 


THE PRESIDENT: The United States delegation has proposed 
that Article 28 should be omitted. 


Hon. THEODORE E. BurTON (United States of America): I move 
that Article 28 should be struck out. It is of course possible that 
treaties should be published by the League of Nations as a mere 
matter of statistics, but the delegation from the United States would 
seriously object to the inclusion of this Article in the Convention 
proper. 


THE PRESIDENT: The discussion is open on the United States 
amendment. As nobody wishes to speak I will put this proposal to 
the vote. 

It was decided to omit Article 28. 


Article 30 


THE PRESIDENT: We now come to the examination of Article 30 
respecting accessions. The United States delegation asks for the 
omjssion of the phrase: “ whether Members of the League 
or not.” 


SENATOR BurRTON: The aim of this amendment is similar to that 
relating to Article 28 on which action has just been taken. It seems 
to me that the words quoted by the President should be omitted. 

Agreement reached, the delegates of forty-four governments signed 
the 1925 Convention for the Supervision of the International Trade 
in Arms and Ammunition and in Implements of War at Geneva on 
June 17, 1925. Changed and expanded into 41 articles, it took the 
place of the St. Germain Convention of 1919 and of the Draft Con- 
vention of 1924. In Washington, it was transmitted to the Senate by 
the President on January 12, 1926, for the purpose of ratification. 
The Senate has not yet taken action on it, and it is still held for 
consideration by the Senate’s Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The Treaty has never been in force, since it lacks the required number 
of ratifications. Many states conditioned their ratifications on those 
of the United States and other important arms-producing countries. 

Although this Convention was awaiting action, the Preparatory 


20 Jbid, pp. 29-67 and 93-116. 
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Commission for the Disarmament Conference paid no attention to 
traffic in arms and the subject did not appear on any agenda of the 
general disarmament conference when it opened on February 2, 1932. 

Meanwhile, the League of Nations publishes statistics on the 
Traffic in Arms, Ammunition and War Material from the meager 
official reports which the Statistical Department of the League’s 
Disarmament Section is able to find.” It is, therefore, incomplete 
and full of gaps. Had the 1919 St. Germain Convention or the 1925 
Geneva Arms Traffic Convention been adopted, a licensing and 
publicity system would have been in force. We would thus have 
been able to know where the armament makers were selling their 
products. 

The more important part of the problem—that of the evil effects 
of the private manufacture of arms as specified under Article 8 of the 
Covenant has had a similar history. One of the main obstacles to 
the adoption of a convention on this subject was the contention of 
the United States of the constitutional inability to interfere in private 
business, an objection already advanced against the St. Germain 
Convention. Up to the opening of the 1932 Disarmament Confer- 
ence, not even a draft convention had been agreed upon. 

As we have seen, urgent resolutions passed by the League Assem- 
blies in 1922 and 1923 appealed to governments to concern them- 
selves with this problem in connection with the munitions traffic. 
Indeed, in the very earliest period of the League, no problem was 
attacked with more vigor than this. The First Assembly (1920) 
instructed that it be studied in connection with the Convention of 
St. Germain. That was the point of departure for the Temporary 
Mixed Commission when beginning the study of disarmament at its 
first meetings in February, 1921. Europe had learned a lesson from 
the war. Initsreport to the next Assembly, in September, 1921, these 
were some of the facts brought to light therein :* 

That armament firms have attempted to bribe Government 
officials, both at home and abroad; 

That armament firms have disseminated false reports con- 
cerning the military and naval programmes of various countries, 
in order to stimulate armament expenditure; 


21 Statistical Year-Book of the Trade in Arms, and Ammunition, published annually by 
the League’s Disarmament Section, containing certain tables of imports and exports. 
2 Oficial Journal, Second Assembly (1921) Plenary, for discussion see pp. 647-653; also 
Report of the Temporary Mixed Commission for the Reduction of Armaments, dated Septem- 


ber 15, 1921, A.81.1921.C.321. 
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That armament firms have sought to influence public opinion 
through the control of newspapers in their own and foreign 
countries; 

That armament firms have organised international armament 
rings through which the armament race has been accentuated 
by playing off one country against another; 

That armament firms have organised international armament 
trusts which have increased the price of armaments sold to 
Governments. 


Under pressure from leaders of European workers, such as Léon 
Jouhaux of France, the following measures to cope with these dis- 
closures were recommended in the same report :* 


The prohibition of all export of arms without a special license 
from the government of the exporting country; 

The prohibition of all import of arms with a license from the 
government of the importing country; 

Such licenses to be published by the League of Nations; 

No munitions or implements of war to be manufactured with- 
out a government license, and possibility that such licenses 
should be published by the League of Nations; 

Conversion of bearer shares of armament firms to nominal 
shares; 

Armament firms to publish, at stated intervals, complete 
reports on their financial situation, and any contracts entered 
into by them; 

An audit of the accounts of private armament firms; 

No person interested in an armament firm to be permitted to 
hold stock in similar firms in other countries; 

Such persons not to be permitted to publish, or hold stock in 
companies publishing newspapers; 

Non-nationals to be prohibited from holding stock in private 
armament firms; 

No patent relating to munitions or implements of war to be 
issued to non-nationals; 

No warship to be transferred from one flag to another without 
notice being given to the League of Nations. 


But, though discussions continued at Geneva, between recommen- 
dations by certain groups and effective action by governments is a 
When, in 1924, it was definitely understood that this 
problem of manufacture could not be treated with the problem of 
traffic in arms, largely because the United States seemed unable to 
cooperate, the Temporary Mixed Commission and the Permanent 
Advisory Commission for Military, Naval and Air questions took it 
8 Ibid. 
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up as a separate problem. Several propositions, especially by the 
workers’ groups led by M. Jouhaux, were made. They wanted 
complete prohibition of private manufacture and failing that, very 
strict control. After a heated session they presented a minority 
report.” 

At the end of 1925, after the Temporary Mixed Commission ceased 
to exist, a Committee of Enquiry of Council Members with Dr. 
BeneS of Czechoslovakia as chairman, laboriously drafted a ques- 
tionnaire which was sent to governments.2* The United States, 
Soviet Russia, and Turkey answered the letter but not the questions. 
The Seventh Assembly (1926) adopted its Third (Disarmament) 
Committee’s stern rebuke. The resolution appealed for the ratifica- 
tion of the 1925 Arms Traffic Convention and action on the super- 
vision of private manufacture.** Instead of charging the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission, which was then (1926) beginning its 
labors, with the task, a Special Commission comprising representa- 
tives of each of the fourteen member governments of the Council 
was constituted. The United States was invited to send a represen- 
tative and did, usually in the person of Mr. Hugh Wilson, United 
States Minister at Berne. 

When in 1929, it was seen that agreement could not be reached, 
a compromise draft convention for the supervision of the private 
manufacture of arms was prepared.*? As will be noted, the United 
States had two reservations, one in regard to the aircraft under 


Categories and the other under Supervision and Publicity which 


stated: 


The delegation of the United States of America recalled its 
declaration of principle made previously to the effect that its 
Government is powerless to prescribe or enforce a system of 
licenses upon private manufacture, which takes place under the 
jurisdiction of the States which form the United States of 


America. 


™ For Minority Report of the Temporary Mixed Commission, signed by MM. Jancovici, 
Jouhaux, Oudegeest, and Thorberg, see p. 22 of the Report of the Temporary Mixed Com- 
mission for the Reduction of Armaments, dated July 30, 1924, Document A.18.1924.ITX. 

% Private Manufacture of Arms and Ammunition and of Implements of War, Document 
C.L.159 (a).1925.1X, see p. 2 for questionnaire drawn up by the Committee of the Council, 
and p. 10 for Re solution adopted by the Sixth Assembly on September 25, 1925. 

% Oficial Journal, Records of the Seventh Assembly (1926) Plenary, see p. 94 for Resolu- 
tion on the Supervision of the Private Manufacture of Arms and Ammunition and Imple- 
ments of War adopted on the proposal of the Third Committee on September 21, 1926. 
Also in special Supplement No. 47, Minutes of the Third Committee. 

37 Draft Convention with Regard to the Supervision of the Private Manufacture and Pub- 
licity of the Manufacture of Arms and of Implements of War submitted to the Council by 
the Special Commission, Document A.30.1929.1X. See p. 8 for Articles 1 and 2. 
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By this time, in spite of the Pact of Paris (1928) the armaments 
race was in full swing and armament interests were making their 


influence felt. But even though there was continual propaganda > 


by army and navy ministries and armament makers, still certain 
groups in Europe continued to call for a reduction in military expen- 
ditures. Governments were not allowed to ignore the subject en- 
tirely, and the question of the private manufacture of arms was 
studied by one committee and then another. 

By January, 1921, we find the Council deciding to summon the 
Special Commission “as soon as the Committee of Budgetary 
Experts had submitted its report, as its enquiries might have a direct 
bearing on the solution of certain problems entrusted to the Special 
Commission.2® The Committee of Budgetary Experts found 
impossible to recommend any method of detailed publicity on 
expenditure for categories of war material. Next, during the May 
session of the Council, the Rapporteur said he considered that it 
was for the General Disarmament Conference to regulate the matter 
and he suggested, with the Council’s approval, the postponement 
of the meeting of the Special Commission until after the settlement 
of certain questions of publicity in regard to war material by the 
Conference.” 

In view of this situation, at the opening of the Conference for the 
Reduction and Limitation of Armaments on February 2, 1932,—the 
first general disarmament conference,—the outlook in regard to 
both control of the traffic in and the manufacture of arms was most 
discouraging. The subject was ignored in the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission’s draft convention which was officially 
before the Conference as its basis of discussion. Out of sixty govern- 
ments represented, only six mentioned control of the traffic in and 
the manufacture of arms in their first proposals during the general 
discussion, and they were Norway, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Soviet Russia, and Spain. The first three merely suggested 
that something should be done about it; Germany proposed that 
other countries should accept the same prohibition in regard to 
traffic in and manufacture of arms as those imposed upon her by the 

28 Oficial Journal, Minutes of the 62nd Session of the Council, First Meeting held on 
January 19, 1931, item 2751 of the Agenda re Work of the Special Commission, see p. 154. 
See also p. 73 of Disarmament: Preparations for the General Conference, February, 1932, 
published by the League's Information Section on January 1, 1932 


29 Oficial Journal, Minutes of the 63rd Session of the Council, Third Meeting held on 
May 20, 1931, item 2810 of the Agenda re Work of the Special Commission, see p. 1093. 
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Treaty of Versailles, and Soviet Russia proposed scrapping them 
altogether, in her plan for total disarmament. Spain saved the day. 
With Ambassador Salvador de Madariaga,—who was for several 
years director of the League’s Disarmament Section, and Secretary 
General of the Conference which drew up the 1925 Convention on 
Traffic in Arms,—in its delegation, intelligent action might be ex- 
pected. Inits proposals submitted on February 11, 1932,** the Span- 
ish delegation asked for the incorporation in the Disarmament 


Treaty of 


(a) The Convention of 1925 on the supervision of the inter- 
national trade in arms and ammunition; 

(b) A convention to be proposed by the Conference, providing 
for the international and national supervision of the private and 
State manufacture to be subject to a system of licensing and 


publicity. 

That was the last discussion of the subject, until the last meeting 
of the Conference before adjournment in the summer of 1932, except 
a slight comment from the Soviet delegation when they introduced 
into the Committee on National Defense Expenditure their resolu- 
tion requesting governments to furnish particulars of the private 
capital invested in armaments and auxiliary industries. 

On July 22, 1932, the Conference did what many wished to have 
done at the beginning of the sessions. The following resolution 
proposed by Sefior de Madariaga was accepted, under Trade in and 
Manufacture of Arms: 


The Bureau will set up a Special Committee to submit pro- 
posals to the Conference, immediately on the resumption of its 
work, in regard to the regulation to be applied to the trade in 
and private and state manufacture of arms and implements of 
war. 


A decided step in advance of previous proposals at Geneva, which 
had been limited to private manufacture under Article VIII of the 


It will be noted that regulations for state as 
The 


Covenant, was taken. 
well as private manufacture of arms were to be considered. 


American delegation voted for this resolution. 
In accordance with this promise, the Committee for the Regulation 


of the Trade in and the Private and State Manufacture of Arms and 


_ 3 Conference Documents (Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments) 
Volume I, see p. 117. 
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Implements of War was constituted and began its work early in 
October, 1932.*! It comprised representatives of fifteen of the states 
at the Disarmament Conference, i.e. South Africa, Belgium, China, 
Denmark, France, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Persia, Poland, Spain, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom, the United States of America, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Mr. de Scavenius of Denmark 
was elected chairman. There was no chief delegate of the American 
delegation present for these and other committee meetings of the 
Disarmament Conference in the autumn of 1932. Mr. Hugh R. 
Wilson, Minister at Berne, was in charge and sat on the Committee 
unless replaced by a young embassy secretary or army officer. 

Nevertheless, the outlook for lively discussion was somewhat 
promising. Organizations such as the Federation of League of 
Nations Societies, European ex-service men, religious, students’, 
workers’, and women’s organizations had awakened to the impor- 
tance of the subject. Armed conflicts in the Far East and in Latin 
America had aroused embarrassing inquiries as to the source of the 
munitions; the Tardieu Government in France had been defeated by 
the French voters, and Léon Jouhaux, Secretary General of the 
French Federation of Labor was back in Geneva. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, since armament industries are so powerful in France, 
the great battle for the suppression of all private manufacture of 
arms had been waged by this representative of the French Govern- 
ment at Geneva. 

What was the attitude of America? The general discussion began 
with impassioned pleas by M. Jouhaux, Ambassador de Madariaga, 
and one or two others that something must be done. At the Com- 
mittee’s meeting of October 6, Mr. Wilson rose to speak. He recalled 
the previous United States reservation, i.e. the Constitution of the 
United States prevented the Government from signing a Convention 
which would prejudice freedom of manufacture in any branch of 
industry.** Following this, at the meeting of October 12, Mr. Bor- 

31 Jbid., p. 270. 

82 See pp. 241-244 of the League of Nations daily Journal of the 13th Session of the Assem- 
bly and of the Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, No. 12, Saturday, 
October 8, for résumé of speeches by M. Jouhaux, M. de Madariaga, Mr. Wilson. As this 
is not an officially corrected document, there is a discrepancy in the English and French 
résumés of Mr. Wilson's statement, ‘‘not’’ being omitted in the opening line of the English 
4, held in public, minutes of these meetings of the Committee for the Regulation 
of the Trade in and Private and State Manufacture of Arms and Implements of War (of 
the Disarmament Conference) are not published; their reports and necessary documentation 
may be found. in its Progress Report to the General Commission, dated Geneva, June 3, 1933. 
Official No. Conf. D.160. [Conf. D./C.C.F.43 (1).] 
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berg, Danish delegate, gave voice to what was in the minds of many. 
Recalling gently that the United States had been able to sign a con- 
vention for regulating the manufacture of narcotic drugs, he hoped 
a solution might be found.* 

Quite suddenly, a welcome reversal of the American attitude was 
announced. Receiving instructions from Washington, Mr. Wilson 
was able to give notice at a meeting of the Bureau of the Disarmament 
Conference held on November 18, 1932, that:* 

. . . the United States was prepared to accept supervision 
of private manufacture, provided that state manufacture was 
also supervised. Such supervision must accompany a conven- 
tion for the substantial reduction of armaments. He felt that a 
general discussion on the whole problem of control in all fields 
would be required. He gave some figures to instance the need 
for increased publicity where the trade in arms was concerned. 


After Ambassador Norman H. Davis’ return to Geneva, American 
cooperation with the Committee was still more apparent. 

This survey has not taken into consideration another phase of this 
matter of the munitions traffic—a phase which has arisen at Geneva 
outside of the Disarmament Conference. Armed conflicts in the 
Far East and in Latin America, brought to the League Council for 
solution, have raised the possibility of embargoes of arms to nations 
at war or on the eve of war. It seemed inconsistent for governments 
to try to stop the use of armed forces while allowing their nationals 
to flood the areas with the means of destruction. 

The question of stopping the export of arms and munitions of war 
to the Far East and to the belligerents in South America was dis- 
cussed by the committees constituted to deal with these disputes. 
The United States had accepted the League Council’s invitation to 
participate, and authorized Mr. Wilson to attend. At the meeting of 
the Advisory Committee dealing with the dispute between Colombia 
and Peru,** on March 22, 1933, Mr. Wilson stated that the American 
Government was empowered to apply an embargo on arms “only in 
cases of civil disorder and not of international conflict.’’ He went 
on to explain how the American Government had asked Congress 
(by President Hoover and President Roosevelt) for legislation 
authorizing it to embargo arms in cases of international conflict, but 


83 See p. 338 of League of Nations Journal referred to in note 32. 
% Minutes of the Bureau, Vol. I, Thirtieth Meeting, held on Nov. 18, 1932, at 3:30 P.M., 


See P. 100. : : 
% See Information Section Communiqué No. 6266. 
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that “until that legislation had been passed, it would be prematuré 
for the American Government to discuss what it would do in any 
given case.’”’ 

At this same meeting, it was disclosed that other governments 
already had the power to act directly. Action, however, was deferred 
to await the decision of the United States. The same situation arose ™ 
in regard to the Sino-Japanese dispute.** In this case the British 
Government placed an embargo on arms shipments to China and 
Japan, but this was withdrawn after a fortnight. The United States 
Congress adjourned in June; the House had passed the embargo 
legislation, but not the Senate. 

An embargo on exports of arms, however, whether to all belligerents 
or only to one wht has been hastily judged the aggressor, is not 
viewed with deep concern by most advocates of disarmament at 
Geneva. Disarmament forces are more concerned with attacking 
the evil at the source,—that is, in proper control, supervision, and 
publicity of the manufacture of arms of destruction,—and in the 
treaty which the Disarmament Conference is framing such provisions 
are likely to be incorporated. They go further than the 1925 Arms 
Traffic Convention and the 1929 Arms Manufacture Draft Conven- 
tion. Though not included in the British draft convention, because 
the Committee’s reports were not ready in time, amendments dealing 
with strict arms control and limitation of national defense expendi- 
tures (proposed by France) were adopted in principle by the General 
Commission early in June, before adjourning until October.*7 No 
opposition was voiced by the American delegation. 

If these ideas are carried out, with a Permanent Disarmament 
Commission to see that they are, the average man at last will have 
won a battle in freeing himself from the bondage of those who wish 
to retain the system of war and preparedness for war. 
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% See Information Section Communiqué No. 6300. 
87 Minutes of the General Commission, Series B., Vol. II, see pp. 591-594; 597-600; 610- 
673. See also Conf. D/C.G.122 and Conf. D/C.G.132. 








